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starve Caesar out, by means of the great fleet which the
Senate controlled in Italy and the East. But Pompey's plan
of campaign, though excellent, was unsuccessful. His failure
was mainly due to the astonishing activity, speed, and resolute-
ness of his rival. His own movements were slow and hampered
by the presence of a great number of senators at his head-
quarters. These men constantly criticized and interfered
with the general's dispositions, and constantly demanded
meetings to discuss the situation. The coadjutors whom they
supplied to Pornpey failed altogether to rise to the height of
the occasion. Caesar, on the other hand, had absolute power
within his own party; he took little account of the few
senators who had remained at Rome ; and he chose his
subordinates with skill. He could not prevent Pompey and
his forces from crossing the sea; nor could he interfere,
while a great army was enrolled and trained near Dyrrhachium,
the chief harbour on the west of Greece. He had no fleet, and
time was needed to make one. But he used the interval to
fall upon Pompey's army in Spain and shatter it. A similar
attempt in Africa was unsuccessful.

Thus in the autumn of 49 B. c. the advantage was all with
Pompey. He had an immense army at his disposal, great
pecuniary resources, and a powerful fleet. Caesar had any
number of men but little money. Yet he determined not to
await Pompey's return but to transfer the war to Greece.
He succeeded in landing, first a part of his army and then the
whole of it, at Apollonia, and then made an unsuccessful
attempt to blockade Pompey in his camp near Dyrrhachium.
Pompey broke through the lines, and Caesar, cut oft from his
supplies, was forced to retreat to the fertile plains of Thessaly.
Here he, in his turn, was blockaded by Pompey at Pharsalus
and would have lost his whole army, if the Senate had not
insisted on accepting the decisive engagement which Caesar
tried to force upon him. Pompey was utterly defeated in
the battle. But he had still an army and a fleet in Africa.
He counted also on the support of Egypt, where the king,
Ptolemy XIV, was greatly indebted to him. But his hopes
of a hospitable reception were disappointed : the king, fearing
complications, put him to death by treachery.

The war did not end, however, with Pompey's death.
Caesar followed his rival to Alexandria. He needed money,
and Ptolemy was in debt to Rome. Here the conqueror,